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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EMIGRATION 

By W. W. Husband 

Secretary of the Immigration Commission 

The United States is by far the greatest immigrant receiving 
nation of the world. In fact, it is entirely probable that in a nor- 
mal year the United States admits more alien immigrants, in the 
strict meaning of that term, than are admitted to all other coun- 
tries of the world. The preeminence of the United States in this 
regard was long ago established and in the meantime it has seen 
the doubtful distinction of being the chief emigrant furnishing 
country pass from the United Kingdom to Germany, and then to 
Austria-Hungary and Italy, until now the United States itself is 
rapidly becoming a great emigrant furnishing nation if, indeed, it 
does not already lead in this respect. During the past three or 
four years it seems certain that more people have departed from 
the United States with the avowed purpose of taking up residences 
in other countries than has been the case with any other nation, 
not excepting Italy, Austria-Hungary, or Russia. This statement 
is based on information concerning two emigration classes only — 
(1) emigrant aliens departing from the United States for various 
destinations, and (2) the emigration movement from the United 
States to Canada. 

The class referred to as "emigrant aliens" is defined by the 
Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization as "departing aliens 
whose permanent residence has been in the United States who in- 
tend to reside permanently abroad." Numerically this is by far 
the most important class. Of our emigrants to Canada about 
two-thirds are United States citizens and the remainder almost 
entirely Canadian citizens and aliens of European birth who have 
resided for a time in the United States. How many native and 
naturalized citizens of the United States emigrate to destinations 
other than Canada is not a matter of record, and therefore this 
discussion must be confined to the two classes named. 

Emigrant Aliens 

I have been asked to speak more especially of emigration from 

the United States to Canada, but in passing will refer briefly to the 

larger movement of emigrant aliens, a movement that reached the 

enormous total of 1,118,977 persons in the last four fiscal years. 
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Immigration to the United States has always produced a re- 
turn movement of greater or less importance. This was true of 
the Irish, German, and other western European immigration of 
the last century, and the outward movement naturally increased 
as facilities for ocean travel were improved. This instability of 
residence, however, was never so characteristic of the immigrants 
referred to as it has been of much of the more recent immigration 
from southern and eastern Europe, and even at the present time 
there is a very striking difference between the two classes in this 
respect. This is clearly illustrated by the experience of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1911. During that year 268,997 immigrant 
aliens of races or peoples indigenous to northern and western Eu- 
rope entered the United States and 44,438 emigrant aliens of the 
same races departed, or 165 departures for every 1000 admitted. 

On the other hand 476,912 southern and eastern European im- 
migrants, Hebrews excepted, were admitted to the United States, 
while 208,050 emigrant aliens of the same class, Hebrews again 
excepted, departed, or 436 emigrants to every 1000 immigrants. 
Hebrews have been excepted from this computation because the 
immigration of that race is perhaps the most permanent of any 
now coming to this country. The very large return movement 
which is characteristic of most of the races composing the so- 
called new immigration is a natural consequence of an inward 
movement which is attracted to the United States largely by im- 
mediate industrial opportunity, and which does not become at- 
tached to the land or enter fully and seriously into American life. 

The general effect of such immigration on the population is of 
course considerably modified by the enormous return movement. 
It is probable, however, that the outward movement in a large 
measure determines the size of the immigration of some races. 
That is to say, the industrial demand, or perhaps I should say 
the industrial opportunity for immigrants, especially of the class 
now predominating in our immigration, is not without some limit, 
and if it were not for the large exodus it is improbable that so 
many new arrivals could find employment here, and therefore im- 
migration undoubtedly would decrease. 

It is on the unskilled industrial population of the United States, 
however, that the new immigration has had a most pronounced 
effect, for because of its general character and instability the 
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unskilled labor market, so far as nearly all of the important basic 
industries are concerned, is practically in the hands of what is, 
to a large extent, essentially a floating immigrant labor supply. 

Emigration to Canada. 

As previously suggested, the emigration movement to Canada 
differs materially from the exodus of alien emigrants just re- 
ferred to. There has been a continuous exchange of population 
between the United States and Canada for many years but until 
recently the movement has been largely from the latter to the 
former country. This is reflected in the census returns of the 
two countries, which show that in 1900 there were 1,181,255, and 
in 1910, 1,198,000, persons of Canadian birth in the United States, 
while according to the Canadian census of 1901 there were only 
127,899 natives of the United States in the Dominion. The move- 
ment to Canada has increased greatly, however, and from 1901 
to 1911 more than 620,000 immigrants from the States were 
admitted to Canada, while the annual number increased from 
18,055 in 1901 to 121,451 in 1911. 

In what follows I shall attempt to describe in a general way 
the character, sources, and causes of this now important move- 
ment of population. 

The emigration from the United States to Canada is very largely 
one of agriculturists, both farmers and farm laborers being in- 
cluded in this classification. According to the Canadian records 
72 per cent of all such immigrants from 1903 to 1911 inclusive 
were of that class, while 14 per cent were general laborers and 
8 per cent were mechanics. There was a decrease in the propor- 
tion of agriculturists to 64 per cent of the total in 1910, and to 
57 per cent of the total in 1911, but on the whole the movement 
from the United States to Canada undoubtedly includes a greater 
proportion of agricultural people than does any other considerable 
emigration movement of the present time. This, however, does 
not take into consideration the enormous migration of peasants 
frum European Russia to Siberia; a movement which reached the 
great total of approximately 700,000 in a recent year. 

There is a large proportion of farm laborers among some of 
the southern and eastern European races now coming to the 
United States, but there are few actual farmers among them, 
while a great many bona fide American farmers have joined in 
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the movement to Canada. Moreover, the emigration to Canada 
is very largely a movement from farm to farm, while the European 
immigration referred to is for the most part a movement from 
agricultural districts and smaller towns to the mines, construction 
camps, factory towns, and large cities of the United States. 
Probably the two movements are in no way dependent upon each 
other, but nevertheless it is only natural to regret the loss of so 
many farmers of the native and older immigrant stocks while the 
incoming movement is so largely composed of industrial soldiers 
of fortune who avoid the land and add to what many believe to 
be an already disproportionate army of consumers. 

It is impossible to state just what proportion of the United 
States immigrants go onto the land in Canada, but from 1900 to 
1911 they made 96,786 homestead entries, involving, according to 
Canadian estimates, approximately 242,000 persons, or 39 per 
cent of all such immigrants. This, of course, does not take into 
consideration the many who purchased railroad or other lands. 

Of the 236,130 United States immigrants admitted to Canada 
during the two years ending June 80, 1911, a total of 152,894, 
or 64.7 per cent, were classed as United States citizens; 50,955, 
or 21.6 per cent, as "other aliens"; and 32,281, or 13.7 per cent, 
as "returned Canadians." 

Seventy-one per cent of these immigrants came from eleven 
States as follows: Washington, 31,134; North Dakota, 29,066 
Minnesota, 26,052; Massachusetts, 18,630; Michigan, 17,723 
New York, 13,010; Illinois, 8,065; Iowa, 7,472 ; Wisconsin, 6,949 
Montana, 5,474 ; South Dakota, 5,200. 

There is nothing of particular significance in the movement 
from Massachusetts and New York, for both of these states have 
a large Canadian born population and in other ways are closely 
related to the Dominion. This is also true to a large degree of 
the movement from Illinois, although this state furnishes a con- 
siderable number of the farmer emigrants who annually cross the 
border from the Middle West. Therefore, the chief importance of 
the movement lies in the emigration from Washington, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, Montana, and 
South Dakota, which states furnished 50 per cent of all the 
United States immigrants admitted to Canada during the two 
fiscal years under consideration. 
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In a general way it may be said that this movement was for 
the most part composed of native born persons, or former immi- 
grants of the western European stocks which predominate in the 
agricultural population of the states named. Of course this is 
a regrettable loss of population, but its seriousness is modified 
somewhat by the fact that, while the states in question furnished 
119,070 emigrants to Canada during the last two fiscal years, 
they received during the same years a total of 215,745 alien 
immigrants, of whom 122,699, or more than the states lost to 
Canada, were of races indigenous to western Europe, with Eng- 
lish, Germans, and Scandinavians predominating. Moreover, 
these states undoubtedly received a considerable proportion of 
the 54,264 United States citizens who returned from Canada dur- 
ing the same two years. 

It is certain that the exchange of population just referred to 
results in a considerable monetary loss to the United States, for 
while conclusive data are not available it has been estimated that 
the agricultural emigrants from the Middle West take to Canada 
an average of $1000 per capita in cash and effects. We do not 
know the financial status of the immigrants who went to the states 
in question but we do know that as a rule the immigrant of to- 
day brings very little money into the country. 

Causes of Emigration to Canada. 

The primary cause of the greater part of the emigration move- 
ment from the United States to Canada is the same which led tens 
of thousands of prosperous eastern farmers to join in the great 
westward migration in this country; that is to say, free or cheap 
lands. In fact the movement under consideration is practically 
a repetition of that western movement which followed the opening 
to settlement of our own Middle West, except that in the present 
instance the trail happens to lead to a foreign country. 

The immediate cause of much of the emigration to Canada, and 
of its great growth during the past ten years, has been the activ- 
ities of the Canadian government and the land-holding railroads. 
Branch offices of the Canadian Immigration Department are 
maintained in the various cities, particularly in the border states, 
and from them an active campaign to promote emigration to the 
Dominion is conducted. Paid agents are employed, newspaper and 
other advertising is extensively carried on, and in addition a 
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considerable number of sub-agents are paid a bonus of $3 per 
man, $2 per woman, and $1 per child on all persons induced by 
them to settle in western Canada. During the two fiscal years 
ending March 31, 1911, the Canadian Immigration Department 
expended $451,377 in the United States, which amount was 22 
per cent of the entire expenditures of the Department. 

Probably no countries except the United States and the United 
Kingdom would tolerate an emigration propaganda of the nature 
now being conducted in this country by Canada. The laws of 
most European countries forbid the solicitation of emigration, 
although nearly all such countries recognize the right of their 
subjects to emigrate, and undoubtedly the United States could, 
if it would, forbid a continuance of the Canadian propaganda 
without in the least endangering its adherance to the so-called 
doctrine of 1868 respecting the freedom of emigration. 

It is the purpose of the Canadian government to secure immi- 
grants who will aid in developing the agricultural resources of 
the country, and to prevent the coming to Canada of those whose 
aim it is to become city or town dwellers. The Canadian immi- 
gration law and system are admirably adapted to that purpose. 
Canada expends large sums of money to promote immigration 
from the United States and the United Kingdom but at the 
same time the principle of selection is rigorously applied to im- 
migrants from both sources, and during last year 15,404 in- 
tending immigrants from the United States alone were turned 
back at the Canadian border. 

The Return Movement from Canada, 
Data supplied by the United States immigration office at Mon- 
treal show that a considerable part of the emigration from the 
United States to Canada is temporary in character. In fact the 
number of former emigrants who return greatly minimizes the 
importance of the outward movement. During the two years end- 
ing June 30, 1911, 152,894 United States citizens emigrated to 
Canada and 54,264 returned. Thus the return movement was 
more than one-third as great as the outward movement, and Hon. 
John H. Clark, United States Commissioner of Immigration in 
Canada expresses the belief that the record "does not show even 
approximately the actual number of citizens returning to the 
United States from Canada." 
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During the same two years, 32,281 Canadian citizens returned 
to Canada from this country, but 88,779 Canadian citizens emi- 
grated from the Dominion to the states, while the United States 
furnished 50,955 so-called "other aliens" to Canada and received 
from Canada 56,997 of the same class. As a whole the United 
States furnished 236,130 emigrants to Canada during the two 
3 r ears and received 200,040 immigrants from Canada. Therefore 
the balance for the two years was approximately 36,000 in 
Canada's favor, but in this connection it should be remembered 
that in other years we have added greatly to our population at 
Canada's expense. It will be noted that by far the greater part of 
the movement in both directions is composed of United States and 
Canadian citizens, and from a standpoint of general desirability 
there is little or no choice between the two classes. 

In the states and localities which are the chief sources of the 
emigration to Canada undoubtedly this loss of population is keenly 
felt. On the other hand it is doubtful whether the United States 
as a whole will ever repay the debt it owes to Canada for past con- 
tributions of population. 

It seems probable that the movement to Canada will continue in 
a greater or less volume until the settlement of the western pro- 
vinces is advanced to a point where the chief incentives to pioneer- 
ing no longer exist, and then, as in the case of our own West, it 
may be expected that the movement will become normal. 

While the loss of population of the type represented in the 
present emigration from the United States to Canada is a matter 
to be regretted, in a broad sense it is gratifying that the great 
Canadian West is being settled in such large part by the same 
class of population that made our own West. The settlement of 
western Canada is a matter of continental interest, for as neigh- 
bors the character of the population in the United States and in 
the Dominion is of mighty concern to both countries, and in this 
sense the United States can well afford to contribute to the 
building of western Canada. Even now it is said that certain 
parts of the western provinces are more like the United States 
than Canada, but however that may be, what is more to the point 
is the fact that both are essentially alike in the chief elements of 
our North American civilization. 



